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thought that what was needed was the organization of the conservative
peace-loving men, both southern and northern, into a national Demo-
cratic party, led by responsible and competent federal officials. Such a
party would command respect, quiet disturbance, and make Democratic
strength for 1860.
Buchanan and the cabinet advised with the titular territorial au-
thority, Stephen A. Douglas, chairman of the Senate committee on
territories, in searching for competent officials, particularly in Kansas.
They realized, as the Pierce administration had not done, that Kansas
called for something better than the usual type of territorial official.
They gave Kansas immediate priority and decided that Governor Geary
should be displaced by a man of greater prestige.5
Buchanan turned to his old associate in the Polk cabinet, Robert J.
Walker, erstwhile Secretary of the Treasury. Since his retirement from
office in 1849, Walker had been devoting himself to promotion and
speculation, particularly in railroads. He had the ear of capitalists and
was looked upon as an organizing genius. He still had political ambi-
tions, and the President thought that the idea of coming back to Wash-
ington, either as a Senator from the new state of Kansas or even as
successor to Buchanan himself, might tempt him. Buchanan may have
thought that it was just as well for Douglas to have a rival for the suc-
cession. Besides, Walker's strong fight for the post of Secretary of State
made it almost imperative for Buchanan to give him some place of
prestige. Douglas, too, was favorable to Walker; and his northern birth,
his long experience in the South, his knowledge of the West, his politi-
cal shrewdness, and his administrative experience, all made him an
excellent selection.
The choice of Walker gave the President a new experience. Usually
he was the one importuned, the one sought after, the one urged and
pleaded with. Now he must turn beggar. Walker did not want to go to
Kansas, particularly because he would have to abandon some of his
promotion schemes. Then there were family complications. Mrs.
Walker, who was a Bache and was connected with the Dallases, ob-
jected. Her interposition seems to have been more real than the usual
political excuse that "my wife's health" won't permit. Walker evidently
prized his wife's comfort highly, and she depended upon him. Four